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like to ask gratefully for a fuller discussion on the definability of the 
good, some hints on Croce's theory that theoretical error is practical 
(p. 108), and some further guidance on the theory of education at a 
time when we are in danger of being made efficient by discarding many 
things of value. A. S. Ferguson. 

Queen's College, 
Canada. 

Teoria e storia della Storiografia. By Benedetto Croce. Bari, 

Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1917. — pp. vi, 293. 

This is the fourth and concluding part of the author's series en- 
titled Filosofia come Scienza della Spirito, and the only part which 
has not been translated into English (the translation of Part Three 
has not yet appeared). We may hope that this part will soon be made 
accessible to English readers, for it is valuable in itself, and impor- 
tant among the writings of Signor Croce. Indeed, Dr. H. Wildon 
Carr, in The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, declares that in Croce's 
conception of history we come on the "central idea and fundamental 
principle" of his philosophy, and in his Preface Croce says: "The 
problem of historical comprehension is that to which are directed all 
my researches into the modes of the mind, as to their distinction and 
unity, as to their truly concrete life, which is development and his- 
tory, and as to historical thought, which is the self-consciousness of 
this life. In a certain sense, then to take up again, at a time when the 
circle of my labors on the philosophy of mind was completed, the 
subject of the writing of history, and to deal with it more fully then 
before, was the most natural conclusion that I could give to the 
entire work." The present book is an amplification of what had 
already been said in the Logic, and most of its contents had already 
appeared separately in Italian reviews in 1912-13. As a result, 
there is more repetition than would appear in a work written as a 
unit, and the parts are not always in the order easiest for the reader to 
grasp. Yet the general impression made by the whole is clear and 
deep. 

The first part of the work deals with The Theory of the Writing 
of History. Here we read that "history [properly so called] is living 
history, chronicle is dead history" (p. 10). That is, history is real 
only when it is "contemporary," or a genuine product of the thought 
of the man who writes it. A book which is essentially only a collec- 
tion of "sources" is not worthy of the name of a history, nor is "poeti- 
cal history," which is a product of feeling and not of thought (pp. 19- 
22). "Universal history" cannot be treated, but the universal can 
be known through history; "history is thought, and, as such, thought 
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of the universal, of the universal in its concreteness, and therefore 
always particularly determined" (p. 49; see also p. 131, etc.)- The 
"philosophy of history" is an abstraction, and destructive of true 
history, for, as Croce reiterates, philosophy and history are identical. 
"All the controversies . . . which philosophers, methodologists in 
history, and sociologists think their particular provinces . . . lead 
for us to simple historically motivated problems of philosophy, 
connected with all the others which philosophy treats" (p. 71). The 
problems of history are those of the life of man, and hence those of 
philosophy. Croce is a firm believer in unity, and hence insists that 
no part of the past can be adequately dealt with apart from the whole, 
and that distinctions can be made only for practical purposes. August 
Boeckh has told us that a man who studies any age should wholly 
reconstruct it, knowing not merely its political history, or its literature, 
or its philosophy, but all that can be known about it. Croce would 
agree, with the caution that "what man needs is to reproduce the 
past in imagination and rethink it while remaining in the present, not 
to uproot himself from the present to fall back into the dead past" 
(p. 254). But if he who concerns himself with the activity of the 
human mind in the past must do so in the light of an understanding 
of all its manifestations, this understanding cannot be an abstract 
metaphysics, for Croce is sure that there cannot be any universality 
except through the concrete and individual. Hence he declares that 
"a great advance in philosophic culture would tend to this effect: 
all who study human things, jurists, economists, moralists, philolo- 
gists, all those who study historical matters, would become conscious 
and disciplined philosophers; and the philosopher in general, the 
purus philosopkus, would no longer find a place among the learned 
professions." At least students of philosophy should not confine 
themselves to works on abstract metaphysics — as has been done as 
a result of the false belief in a "fundamental and unique problem" 
peculiar to philosophy. "The foundation of philosophy as history 
is all history and to circumscribe his foundation to the history of 
philosophy alone, and of 'general' or 'metaphysical' philosophy, is 
possible only when there is an unconscious adhesion to the old idea of 
a philosophy not methodological but metaphysical" (pp. 145-146). 
Philosophy is, then, the methodology of the study of human affairs 
as they are, and does not offer an esoteric revelation. "To philosophy 
conceived as methodology ought to correspond a history of philosophy 
. . . which would consider as philosophy not merely what pertains 
to the problem of immanence and transcendence, of world and other 
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world, but all which has had the power to increase our patrimony of 
directive conceptions and our understanding of true history, and to 
form the reality of thought in which we live" (p. 148). 

In the second part of the work, An Outline of the History of His- 
torical Writing, Croce sketches the subject from classical times to 
the present, keeping always in mind his theory of the continual pro- 
gress of the world. Partly, it may be, as a result of it, he gives 
higher praise to the historical works of the Middle Ages than we have 
generally been accustomed to hear, saying that just as "only the 
less cultivated and more fanatical among priests and Catholics in 
general" "defame Voltaire and the eighteenth century as the work of 
the devil," "only the vulgar democrats, similar to the others in 
anachronism" slander the Middle Ages (p. 250). 

The work abounds with passages that attract attention, as the 

assertion that the belief of the Germans that they were the chosen 

people resulted from an abstract "philosophy of history" (p. 261), 

or the suggestion that the philosophy of value places "in opposition 

to the conceptions of science the conception of value as a protection 

for the mind, . . . 'like a philosophical cave canem'" (p. 285). The 

volume is vigorously written, is evidently the work of a learned and 

thoughtful man, zealous for the truth, and can furnish help, or at 

least food for thought, to most students of human affairs. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 
Cornell University. 



